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she lived to take pleasure in watching, as from a central
eminence, her grandchildren reach maturity, gently con-
triving to help them shape their lives, unconsciously
communicating to them something of her own nobility.
She had the grief to see two of them fall victims in the
war. It was only in 1921, at the age of eighty-three, that
she was taken from us, mentally active to the last,
responsive to new fashions of thinking in a degree that
excited one's envy, an interested spectator of affairs and
a deeply interesting commentator on them, kind and
sweet and understanding as she had always been, main-
taining to the end her thoughtfulness for others, her
love of truth and beauty and goodness.

She wrote little, and said she could not write. There
are published fragments which prove she could: an
article on ' Highland Crofters' in Good Words for 1885;
the account of her discovery of Louis; some early
reminiscences of Lord Kelvinl; these show a sure liter-
ary touch and make one wish for more. Her letters had
always an individual charm, but I doubt if they would
convey to those who did not know her that sense of her
being a really great lady which came from her speech
and her presence. I venture to copy two of them, far
apart in feeling and in time. The first was written some
two years after I had left Edinburgh for Japan. Fleeming
and I were in frequent correspondence, and in a letter
to him I had referred to a promise that she should write:

' I do not despair of Mrs. Jenkin's letter yet. Perhaps
it would be better to say "note" than "letter". A
note is not so dreadful as a letter. It is a thing you
write while you are waiting for dinner, or between the
visits of two friends. Encourage Mrs. Jenkin to think
of it as a note, and then it will come/

1 See p. 171 of this votae.